Il8                      OLD    GODS    FALLING

lation to unprejudiced youth, and Stevenson, frailly fortified
against logical argument by Cummy's simple superstitious faith,
readily fell to agnosticism, and thence through scepticism to
atheism.

His mood favoured a renunciation of faith. His soul had
received its first serious emotional bruise, which he felt with the
soreness of sensitive youth. Compelled by considerations of
respectability to cast his love to the certain fate of degradation
and disease, he must have reflected bitterly on the farce of
respectability's devout professions of adherence to the doctrines
of the Christ who succoured Mary Magdalene. Moreover, the
adoption of atheism suited his character of eccentricity, since
nothing could be more shocking to the Presbyterianism of Edin-
burgh's respectability, and finally it would wound his father as
his father had wounded him.

The effect of his bombshell evidently exceeded his expectations,
for after his father had catechised him on the state of his beliefs
and he had duly confessed his opinions, he told his college friend,
Charles Baxter, that "if I had foreseen the red hell of everything,
I think I should have lied as I have often lied before." The
domestic scene can easily be imagined. Thomas Stevenson, a
believer so devout that in another age he would have gone to the
stake like a Latimer or a Ridley, might have forgiven his son for
wrecking his life and scandalising society by a foolish marriage,
but he would have soon as seen him a murderer as a heretic. If he
did not actively threaten to disown his son and turn him out of
his home forthwith, he told him that he could not leave his
money to a holder of his opinions. Stevenson replied with
youthful heat, and high words were flung between father and
son over the head of the anguished mother, who tearfully be-
seeched the son on the one hand to retract his sacreligious views
and the father on the other to mitigate his wrath against their
only beloved son. The mother's pleadings must have prevailed
with the father, for it was obvious that, if turned away from home,
the son would probably go to the devil, while the blow would
mean death, to the fragile mother.

To relieve the domestic tension and in the hope of bringing
him under favourable influence, Stevenson was sent to spend the